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insurrections among the negroes had vanished 
with the extinction of slavery. 

The effeet of emancipation in Bermuda was 
similar to that in Antigua. Thus it appears, 
that in the islands where the experiment was 
first tried, the result was equally encouraging, 
where the numbers of slaves and whites were 
nearly the same, and where the former were 
to the latteras 12 tol. 

Let us now inquire into the manner in 
which the slaves in Jamaica, where slavery 
existed in one of its most repulsive forms, were 
transmuted into freemen; and endeavour to 
discover what agency was employed by the 
parent state in repressing the insurrectionary 
movements of the negroes. Of this event J. 
M. Phillippo, a Baptist missionary, gives the 
following account : 

“ On the evening of the day preceding that 
which witnessed the actual bestowment of the 
inestimable boon on the apprentices of Jamai- 
ca, the towns and missionary stations through- 
out the island were crowded with people es- 
pecially interested in the event, and who, fill- 
ing the different places of worship, remained, 
in some instances, performing different acts 
of devotion until the day of Tiberty dawned, 
saluted it with the most joyous ac- 
thers, before and after similar ser- 
vices, dispersed themselves through the towns 
and villages, singing the national anthem and 
devotional hymns; occasionally rending the 
air with their acclamation of ‘ Freedom’s 
come ; we’re free, we’re free ; our wives and 
children are free.’ On the following day the 
places of worship were thrown open and 
crowded almost to suffocation. In many in- 
stances the whole premises of a missionary 
establishment were occupied. Sermons were 
preached applicable to the event; devout 


formation of the slaves into freemen to the | thanksgiving to Almighty God, mingled with 


songs of praise, ascended up to heaven from 
every part of the land. The scenes present- 
ed exceeded all descrfption. The whole is- 


cipation, martial law invariably prevailed in| land exhibited a state of joyous excitement, 
the [Christmas] holidays, but the very first | as though miraculously chastened by the hal- 


After giving a detailed account of some pro- 
ceedings, in which the governor and principal 
officers of the island took part, the author 
continues: “ God was universally recognised 
as the giver of the bounties enjoyed; and 
‘from first to last, He was regarded as the 


| Great Author of their deliverance from bond- 


Their conduct was admitted by every 
respectable beholder, and even by those who 
were not influenced by the best of motives in 
mingling with the spectators, as unexception- 
The masters, who im many cages were 


began to toll the hour of twelve, they fell on their knees, | Present, frankly recognised the new-born lib- 
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Harmony and cheerfulness smiled on every | grant when coming immediately from their} place in 1801, to send an army to Haiti, for 
countenance, and the demon of discord for a| masters, who were not driven into the mea-| the purpose of again reducing its inhabitants 



















































ties where these commemorative festivals| 


good will to their masters. 


in peace, in harmony, and in safety. 





tion, of serious disagreement, or of intempe- 
rance, so far as could be ascertained, occurred 
in any part of the island.”* 

It appears that many of the planters or ma- 
nagers found considerable difficulty on the 
subject of rent and wages; but I can find no 
trace of insurrectionary movements on the 
part of the slaves, or the exercise of wot 
on the part of the parent state, to preserve 
the peace, or maintain the ascendency of the| 
whites. 

[ have before me the narrative of a ish 
intelligent Englishman, of unquestionable ve- 
racity, who visited Jamaica and several other 
islands in the West Indies, in the early part 
of 1840. His information was derived from 
his own observation, and familiar intercourse 
with the inhabitants of every description, go- 
vernors, judges, missionaries, attorneys, pro- 
prietors and Jabourers; and his unequivocal 
testimony is, that where the emancipated ne- 
groes are fairly and judiciously treated, there 
is no difficulty in procuring their services. 

Where difficulty has arisen between these 
sable freedmen and their employers, I find it 
attributed by spectators on the spot, to the 
attempts of the latter to reduce the wages 
immoderately low, or to extort extravagant 
rents from the labourers for their tenements. 
But 1 cannot discover that the contests re- 
specting wages and rent, (and these are the 
only points on which controversies are likely 
to arise,) have resulted in any insurrectionary 
movements; or that the fear or authority of 
the parent state has, in a solitary instance, 
been put in requisition to preserve the peace 
of the islands. 

I therefore conclude, that the theory of the 
Secretary in relation to emancipation in the 

British West Indies, is totally erroneous ; and 
that the experience of those colonies, furnish 
us testimony altogether conclusive, in favour 
of the safety of emancipation in the United 
States. 

But perhaps the Secretary means to imply 
that the disasters, which he has so vividly 


slavery in this country, if effected by the in- 
fluence and exertions of Great Britain. Then 
let us obviate the difficulty and escape the 
disasters, by abolishing slavery by our own 
exertions. If the slaves in the West Indies 
were so grateful for the boon of freedom, 





* Past and Present State of Jamaica, page 74. 


season disappeared. On some of the proper-|sure by any paramount authority ? 
) 


were held, the people, with a few individual as an illustration of what we might expect/lating fury, was the consequence. 
exceptions, went to work on the following | from the abolition of slavery in the United | 60,000 Frenchmen had perished in the con- 
day; while many of them presented their | States, 
first week of free labour, as an offering of) fortunate, when addressed to our minister at} been swept away, the shattered fragment of 
| the court of France, 
“Thus, the period from which the worst | will have more prudence than to urge the ex- | land. 
consequences were apprehended, passed away | perience of that island, as an argument in de- 
Not a/| fence of slavery, in any of his communications 
single instance of violence or of insubordina-| with the ministers of Louis Phillipe; for we 
can hardly presume that they are ignorant of 
the facts of the case. 


indeed instructive, and it might be well if the 
advocates of slavery were better acquainted 
with it than they generally are. 


to slavery. A war, probably without a paral- 
The secretary has referred to St. Domingo | lel in modern times, for its savage and deso- 


After 
This reference appears singularly un-| flict, and almost every vestige of cultivation 
It is to be hoped, he|the invading army finally abandoned the is- 


[Remainder next week.} 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


CIVILIZATION OF THE CHEROKEES. 


The progress of Cherokee civilization is 
among the most grateful circumstances in our 
history, and there are accordingly few papers 
that we welcome with more interest than the 
Cherokee Advocate. It is, in all respects, a 
pleasing indication of the advance of the na- 
tion in the arts of life. The last number 
(October 26th) gives interesting reports of the 
proceedings of the National Legislative Coun- 
cil, of the anniversaries of the Cherokee Bible 
Society and the Temperance Society. We 
notice also that the administration of justice 
is regular and uniform. At the Circuit Court 
in Skin Bayou district, Hon. John Thorn pre- 
siding, on the 17th ultimo, Black Haw, a Che- 
rokee, was tried and found guilty of having 
murdered, in the early part of the month, a 
countryman named Johnson, under the power 
of “ whiskey”—drunkenness being no excuse 
for murder in the Cherokee code—and he was 


The history of the revolution in Haiti is 


Of this a 
very brief outline will be given. 

In the early period of the revolution in 
France, the free people of colour* in. the 
French part of Haiti, considerably outnum- 
bering the whites, claimed the rights of citi- 
zenship. As this claim was obstinately de- 
nied by the white colonists, recourse was at 
length had to arms; and a dreadful civil war 
ensued. The English, taking advantage of 
the prevailing disorders, made a descent on 
the island. The French authorities, with a 
view of counteracting this attempt, adopted 
the expedient of suddenly proclaiming liberty 
to the slaves. These slaves were then to the 
whites nearly as 14 tol, The English ex- 
pedition proved to be a failure, and the re- 















portrayed, would result from the abolition of 


mains of the army were finally withdrawn. 
As the English were masters of the ocean, 
the intercourse between Haiti and the mother 
country was almost entirely cut off, and the 
inhabitants of the island, black, white, and 
mixed, were left to govern themselves as they 
could. The ancient order was broken up, 
and a new one necessarily formed. Under 
these circumstances, Toussaint, a black, for- 
merly a slave, attained the ascendency ; and 
held the chief authority in the island for about 
six years, 

During this time, the emancipated slaves, 
estimated at about 600,000, continued to work 
on the estates, and the whites who remained, 
and who did not take part with the invaders, 
were permitted to enjoy their possessions in 
peace. 

Afier the -British forces evacuated the is- 
land, the affairs of the colony appear to have 
been judiciously managed under the adminis- 
tration of Toussaint. The land was well cul- 
tivated, the labourers received a proper re- 
muneration for their services, and were gene- 
rally contented and happy. In 1801, seven 
years after emancipation, the exports of the 
island were 18,535,132 lbs. of sugar, 43,420, 





* These were not emancipated slaves, but the free 
descendants of European and negro ancestors, They 


held estates, and contributed to the expenses of govern- 


ment, as well as the white colonists. 


Many of them 
were the possessors of slaves. 







about our town is life and animation. 
number of persons called together by the an- 


duly bung on the 23d ultimo. 


As our readers may be curious to see what 


kind of a place the Cherokee capital town is, 
we transfer the following account of it from 
the Advocate. 
sey skill is employed there :— 


It will be observed that Jer- 


“Our Town.—At present every thing 
The 


nual session of the National Council, though 
not so great as on similar occasions heretofore, 
is quite considerable. Besides the public 
officers (councilmen, judges, clerks, sheriffs, 
&c.,) there are many others in daily attend- 
ance, some of whom are called hither by bu- 
siness, and others by a curiosity to see and 
hear what is occurring in the nation. 

“ Tahlequah, the place whence we hail, is 
situated some eighteen miles east of Fort 
Gibson. It became the seat of government 
of the Cherokee nation in 1839, after the re- 
union of the eastern and western branches of 
the Cherokee family. The location of the 
town is central and beautiful, and combines 
advantages of good health, excellent spring 
water, and a plentiful supply of timber for 
firewood and purposes of building. The sur- 
rounding country is, in our opinion, of surpas- 
sing beauty, presenting a diversity of moun- 
tain, woodland, and prairie scenery. The 
prairie, which extends within the town reser- 
vation, affords luxuriant grass, which is a good 
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substitute for hay, and as much land of pro- 
ductive quality as will be required in many 
years for agricultural purposes by those wish- 
ing to live ‘ in town.’ 

“ Afier it became the seat of government, 
a number of ‘log cabins’ were ‘ thrown up’ 
about the place, without, however, much re- 
gard to order, as they were designed for the 
temporary accommodation of those engaged 
in the transaction of public business. But a 
regular town having been laid off last winter, 
and a number of lots sold to citizens of the 
nation, these cabins will be removed and oth- 
ers built which will present a better appear- 
ance. A few houses have, however, been al- 
ready erected, and others are in contempla- 
tion, of the ‘jam-up’ kind. 

‘The Supreme Court has just opened its 
annual session in a new and commodious brick 
court-house, which, in point of neatness and 
durability, is perhaps surpassed by no build- 
ing of the kind in Arkansas. The contractor 
for doing this job is a Jersey carpenter, whose 
habits of industry secure him constant em- 
ployment. The mason-work was done by a 
‘little Yankee’ all the way from Boston. 

“ Our house is also a spank new one, eigh- 
teen by forty feet, two stories high, ceiled, 
&c. Our countrywoman, — Taylor, has also 
in forward state of erection, a new brick 
house, intended for a hotel, which will be, 
when completed, not only a great accommo- 
dation to the public, but also an ornament to 
our town.” 


From Meredith's Views in New South Wales. 
A COUNCIL OF COCKATOOS. 


“On a large dead gum-tree, a whole council 
of black cockatoos was assembled in animated 
debate, sidling up and down the branches, 
erecting and lowering their handsome gold- 
tipped top-knots, as if bowing to each other 
with the politest gestures imaginable ; and ac- 
companying the dumb show with such varied 


intonations of voice, as made it impossible to| 


doubt that a most interesting discussion was 
going on, all conducted in the most courteous 
manner. Perhaps a reform of the grub laws 
was in agitation, for the business was evident- 
ly one of grave importance, and we respect- 
fully remaioed attentive spectators of the ce- 
remony until the ‘ House’ adjourned, and the 
honourable members flew away.” 


THE LOCUST. 


The transformation of the locust from the 
condition of the under-ground beetle, is very 
prettily told. 

“In the summer, towards evening, it is 
common to see én the trunks of trees, reeds, 
or any upright thing, a heavy-looking, hump- 
backed, brown beetle, an inch and a half long, 
with a scaly coat; clawed lobster-like legs, 
and a somewhat dirty aspect, which is easily 
accounted for, when at the foot of the tree a 
little hole is visible in the turf, whence he has 
lately crept. I have sometimes carefully car- 
ried these home, and watched with great in- 
terest the poor locust ‘ shuffle off his mortal,’ 
or rather earthy coil, and emerge into a new 





a small slit which appears in the back of his| soft, lively little song; flies to a rail or low 
coat, between the shoulders, through which, | tree, and arranges some fancied impropriety 
as it slowly gapes wider, a pale, soft, silky-|in a wing-feather; then surveys the glossy 
looking texture is seen below, throbbing and | spread of his tail as he peeps over his shoul- 
heaving backwards and forwards. Presently, |der, and after a few more hops, and another 
a fine square head, with two light red eyes,/small warble, very sweet and very low—a 
has disengaged itself, and in process of-time, | passing glance, like the flash of a tiny flam- 
(for the transformation goes on almost imper- | beau, and he is gone.” 

ceptibly,) this is followed by the liberation of| The Sydney crabs are a very gregarious 
a portly body and a conclusion; after which | race, and seem to claw about the eatables at 
the brown leggings are pulled off like boots,|a repast, with the zeal and expedition of an 
and a pale, cream-coloured, weak, soft crea- | American boarding-house. 

ture very slowly and very tenderly walks 
away from his former self, which remains 
standing entire, like the coat of mail of a war- 
rior of old, ready to be encased in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, the shelly plates of the 
eyes that are gone, looking after their lost 
contents with a sad lack of ‘speculation’ in 
them. On the back of the new-born creature 
lie two small bits of membrane, doubled and 
crumpled up in a thousand puckers, like a 
Limerick glove in a walnut-shell. These be- 
gin to unfold themselves, and gradually spread 
smoothly out into two large, beautiful, opal- 
coloured wings, which by the following morn- 
ing have become clearly transparent, whilst 
the body has acquired its proper hard consis- 
tency and dark colour; aud when placed on a 
gum-tree, the happy thing soon begins its 
whirring, creaking, chirruping song, which 
continues, with little intermission, as long as 
its happy, harmless life.” 

Here is a terrible intimation of the 


A DINNER PARTY OF CRABS. 

** At a certain state of the tide they might 
be seen scrambling out of the water by thou- 
sands, and often reminded me of a hungry 
cargo of stage-coach passengers, to whose 
dinner only a limited time can be allotted ; 
for the whole troop, afier sidling a short dis- 
tance from the water, immediately commenc- 
ed eating most expeditiously, picking up some 
mysterious comestible from the soft rich mud, 
first with one claw and then with the other, 
and continually carrying the supplies to the 
mouth, which, being situated in the broad 
central region, always gives the idea of a per- 
son very busily engaged in filling his waist- 
coat-pockets ; and the effect of some thou- 
sands of these odd little bodies all engaged in 
the same manceuvres was droll in the ex- 
treme.” 

We might regret that we must close our 
extracts here, but is not the pleasant and live- 
ly little book published for half a crown!— 
DOG- WOLVES OF SYDNEY. Foreign Journal. 


“The dingoes rarely kill their victim at Ww are —. k 
once, but coolly commence eating it at what- hatever your advancement in the wor 
ever part they chance to have first laid hold of religion, or your services in the church, 
of, three-or four often knawing at the unfor-|™@y have been, you have as great need as 
tunate animal together, whilst its agonized | eVer to dwell in an humble state of watechful- 
celen:da-aan eunen $6. distark their bervible ness ; for some, whom the Lord hath favoured 
feast in the slightest degree ; and unless by when low and humble, by giving way to the 
chance a vital part is destroyed, the maimed subtle temptations of the enemy, under the 
creature probably lingers during hours of pro. specious pretence of enlargement and freedom 


eeneted.tendsteieendientde: tnetetilt of spirit, become exalted in their minds, de- 
We are glad to relieve this by a charming clined from their first love, and by an unguard- 
little picture of the ed conduct, lost their esteem and service in 
the church, and brought dishonour on the 
ROBIN OF NEW SOUTH WALES. blessed ‘Truth.— Advices, 1743. 
“ Very few birds came near our house,*but = 
among those few was the robin, (Petroica A Drover Dog.— The editor of the New 


phenicea ?) as much more beautiful in plum-| York True Sun, noticing a specimen of the 
age as he is inferior in note to our winter-|cattle or drover dog, says, that this animal, 
darling in England, but with exactly the same | with the assistance of one man on horseback, 
jaunty air, and brisk, quick manner. His at-| will drive and control the movements of five 
tire is, I really think, the most exquisite of| or six hundred cattle in adrove. It perfectly 
all the feathered creatures here: the breast | understands its business, and seems to like it 
is the most vivid geranium-colour, softening| very much. ‘The stories told of these drover 
toa paler shade towards the wings, which are | dogs are very curious. They are easily train- 
glossy black, with clear white markings|ed, and what is very singular, soon learn to 
across them; the back is also black, with a/| divide a drove into sections, which they drive 
white spot on the crown of the head, and the|in different directions, as required. If any 
tail-feathers are also barred with white. ‘The | individual of the drove gets into the wrong 
colours are so clear and distinct, as almost to | section, the dog will find it out and bring the 





5 
convey the idea of different garments put on| animal back. In sheep driving, the dog will 


and fitted with the most exquisite taste ; whilst never bite the skin, or even tear a lock of 
the gay, frolicsome air, and intelligent, bright,| wool. ‘They have a peculiar way of commu- 
black eyes of the little beau, tell you that he|nicating their object by their bark. They 
is by no means unconscious of the very fa-| never attack the throat, but snap at the heels, 
vourable impression his appearance must cre-| and at one or the other, accerding to the di- 


world.” The first symptom is the opening of|ate. He hops about, sings a few notes of a| rection they wish the animal to go. 













For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE POPULAR PRESS. 


In a “ Treatise on Presumptions of Law 
and Fact,” &c., republished in the “ Law 
Library,” the following observations occur, 
which are as applicable to the meridian of 
Philadelphia as that of London. 

“ When facts have come to light, indicating 
the commission of sonic offence peculiar or 
atrocious in its character, the press of this 
country has too often forgotten the honoura- 
ble position it ought to occupy, and the fear- 
ful responsibility consequent on the abuse of 
its power. Under a horror, real or affected, 
of the crime, but more probably with the view 
of pandering to excited curiosity and morbid 
feelings in the public, a course is taken, cal- 
culated to deprive the unfortunate person sus- 
pected of all chance of a fair trial. For weeks 
or months previous to it, his conduct and cha- 
racter are made the continual subject of dis- 
cussion in the public prints, and, through 
their influence, every where else. Circum- 
stantial descriptions of the mode in which the 
crime was committed, and in some cases ac- 
tual delineations of it, with the accused rep- 
resented in the very act,—elaborate histories 
of his past life, in which he is frequently spo- 
ken of as guilty of crimes innumerable,— 
minute accounts of his conduct in the retire- 
ment of his cell, and when under examination 
—and, lastly, expressions of rage and wonder 
that he has had the auducity not to confess his 
guilt, are daily and hourly poured forth. In 
one case, matters were carried sd far, that 
while certain parties were awaiting their trial 
for murder, the whole scene of the murder, of 
which, of course, they were assumed to be 
the perpetrators, was dramatized, and repre- 
sented on the stage to a metropolitan audi- 
ence. The necessary consequence is, that a 
firm belief of the guilt of the accused is si- 
lently and imperceptibly worked into the 
minds of the better portion of society, while 
those of the rest are inflamed to the highest 
pitch of excitement and exasperation against 
him. In the midst of all this he is brought to 
trial, which, under such circumstances, can 
be little better than a mockery, The judge 
and jury who sit in judgment on such a man 
are not looked on, perhaps even by themselves, 
as individuals chosen to investigate calmly 
the guilt or innocence of the accused,—they 
are rather expected to be the formal regis- 
trars of a verdict of guilty, already unjustly 
and iniquitously given against him by society, 
before he was heard in his defence.” 

The case above alluded to, is given in a 
note, in these words :-— 

* Trial of John Thurtell and Joseph Hunt, 
for the murder of William Weare, London, 
19824. Weare was murdered on the 17th 
October, 1823 ; the play was represented at 
the Surrey Theatre on the 17th November in 
the same year; and Thurtell and Hunt were 

tried on the 7th January, 1824. It also ap- 
peared, that, before the trial, prints delinea- 
ting the murder were published in the news- 
papers. Notwithstanding that all this, with 
many other circumstances equally unjust and 
disgusting, were brought before the judge of 









































































assize by affidavit, an application to postpone 
the trial until the next assizes was refused. 
A more just course was taken by Parke and 
Alderson, BB., in the recent case of R. v. Ar- 
chibald Bolam, (2 M. & Rob. 192,) who was 
indicted at the Spring Assizes of 1839, for the 
murder of John Millie. 
then made the precedent (well deserving imi- 
tation) of postponing the trial until the next 
assizes, on an affidavit made by the prisoner’s 
attorney, that the prejudice and excitement 
raised against the prisoner, chiefly by the lo- 
cal newspapers, was so strong, that an impar- 
tial trial could not reasonably be expected. 
This conduct was the more cruel, as few ca- 
ses have presented a more mysterious aspect, 
or required more careful consideration than 
that of Bolam. 
guilty of manslaughter.” 


excited curiosity and morbid feeling,” is the 
very nourishment of a considerable portion of 
the public press of this country, as well as of 
Great Britain and Ireland—and indeed of the 
continent of Europe. 
case are peculiarly unfit to meet the eyes of 
the domestic circle, that is the very one that 
will be detailed with all its disgusting particu- 
lars, as was the case ina recent trial for mur- 
der at Woodbury. Highway robberies, mur- 
ders, suicides, burglaries, and indecent trials, 
fill a portion of every newspaper that issues 
from many offices; and hence the man who 
formerly had his paper brought home for his 
evening perusal, having previously glanced 
over its business portions at his counting- 
house or work-shop--is now compelled to 
keep it out of sight of his family. Any one 
that reads daily and ipdiscriminately all the 
columns of thé’daily press of this city—(how 
much the more that of New York !)—will al- 
most necessarily, though perhaps impercepti- 


hibit. 


common newspapers of the day into families, 
is a great evil. 


children on the subjects which fill a consider- 
able portion of these? 
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These learned judges 





































He was afterwards found 


It is not to be denied, that “ pandering to 


If the incidents of any 


bly, acquire a coarseness of mind, and even a 


taste for vulgarity—so that, finally, he may 
bring without hesitation into the domestic cir- 
cle, the worst specimens of newspapers—and 
his appetite becoming more depraved by this 
kind of food, he may require even greater 


wantonness of detail than their columns ex- 


“ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


I do believe that the introduction of the 


Would any rightly concerned 
parents be willing to converse before their 


Would they not recoil 
with horror—yes, horror !—from telling to 
their plastic children the incidents they per- 
mit them freely to read? And if hereafter 
they should unhappily find that vice is fami- 
liar to the minds of their ofispring—they may 
be led deeply to ponder to whose instrumen- 
tality it was owing. The general run of the 
newspapers of the day should be studiously 
excluded from the parlours of those who would 
preserve the minds of their children from pol- 
lution. 

In an article on “ Newspapers” in the 


Edinburgh Journal, the writer says: “The 
heterogeneous confusion of subjects in a news- 
paper is singular to contemplate. 
crous and the pathetic are here met with in 
strange proximity ; vice and philanthropy un- 
ceremoniously jostle each other ; strange cun- 
ning and stranger simplicity, love and mur- 
der, politics and poetry, are here all huddled 
together in grotesque disorder.” 


The ludi- 


The state of our minds after rising from the 


perusal of any work, is a barometer which 
will indicate the atmosphere we have been 
breathing. 
sacred page in a right spirit, and feel a re- 
newed relish for the truths of the gospel, we 
may indulge the hope that our reading has 
not been prejudicial. 
mind, and an aversion to serious works should 
follow, we may depend upon it, that whatever 
the book, or paper we have read may be, an 
evil seed has been sown, that if suffered to 
grow will produce briars and thorns, “ whose 
end is to be burned.” 


If we can turn from this to the 


But if unsettlement of 


In connection with this subject I may re- 


mark, that I believe the colums of “ The 
Friend,” and the pages of “ The Friends’ Li- 
brary,” have been in many places of marked 
advantage to the members of our Society, es- 
pecially to the young people. 
been able to trace as visibly the good result, 
where these have been attentively perused, as 
the farmer beholds the generous vegetation 
upon his fields where the plaster has been 
strewn—in both cases contrasting with the 
neighbouring sterility. 
no reading can supply the place of the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upon the heart—and 
that no erudition can give the key of David— 
but I do believe that good reading is of very 
great advantage to all disposed to profit by it, 
and that much which is brought into families 
is pregnant with mischief—not only that fur- 
nished by newspapers and magazines, but 
much of higher pretensions, and not all with- 
out our own pale. 


I think I have 


I know full well that 


za Z. 


A worse doom than to be condemned to 


the mines, rests upon that soul who had rath- 
er hoard up his money than employ it in cha- 


rity.—Mather. 


=== 
For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


The Yearly Meeting of 1843 authorized its 
Committee on Education to receive and hold 
on its behalf, bequests and donations, to form 
a fund for the assistance of Friends whose lo- 
cal situation, or other circumstances, disable 
them from establishing and supporting the 
kind of schools recommended by the Yearly 
Meeting, and for the promotion in other ways 
of the guarded education of the children of its 
members. That Committee consider it very 
desirable that such a fund should be com- 
menced, believing that the objects of their 
appointment would be much facilitated by 
now having a sum of money placed at their 
disposal. The undersigned have been accor- 
dingly appointed to receive such contributions 
as Friends may be willing to make for these 


purposes. 
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Annexed is a form of a bequest of personal 
estate, and also a form of devise of real es- 
tate. 

Josepn SnNowpon, 

No. 84 Arch street, 
Wx. Hopeson, Jr., 

N. W. cor. Arch & 6th sts., 
Jos. ScarrTeRGoop, 

. No. 14 Minor street, 

Sam’s B. Morris, 

Germantown. 

Philadelphia, First month 15th, 1845. 


Form of a Bequest of Personal Estate. 


I give and bequeath unto A. B. and C. D., 
and the survivor of them, and to the exec- 
utors and administrators of such survivor, the 
sum of in trust never- 
theless to be paid by my said trustees to the 
treasurer, for the time being, of the Commit- 
tee on Education appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, (which is 
held on the third Second-day of the Fourth 
month in each year,) to be applied toward 
promoting the concern of the said Yearly 


Meeting for the proper education of its mem- 
bers. 


Form of a Devise of Real Estate. 


I give and devise to A. B. and C. D., and 
their heirs, as joint tenants forever, all that 
[here describe the property] together with the 
appurtenances, in trust nevertheless, for the 
sole use and benefit of the Committee on Edu- 
cation appointed by the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, (which is held on the 
third Second-day of the Fourth month in each 
year,) and upon this further trust, to dispose 
of and convey the same, either in fee or for 
such other estate and in such way and man- 
ner as the said Committee on Education shall 
at any time direct, order and appoint. 
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No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE FIRST ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


(Concluded from page 135.) 


The following is the reply from Friends 
in London to the epistle given in our last 
number. 

London, Fourth month 1!*h, 1685. 
“Dear Friends: 

“« We received your tender epistle, dated from 
your Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia, y* 14th 
of Seventh month, 1684, concerning your 
Yearly Meeting, and the Yearly Meeting at 
Burlington. tt was read in our Yearly Meet- 
ing at ‘London, and Friends were glad to hear 
of the love and unity among you, and that 
you are careful of the honour of Truth and 
its good order. We are sensible of the seve- 
ral exercises, trials and hardships that you go 
through, in that wilderness,—but the word of 
patience will supply all, and content keeps the 
Lord’s continual feast. Learn in all condi- 
tions to be content, and in that you will prefer 
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the glory a 





nd kingdom of God above all —| In 1685 the Yearly Meeting was held at 


and will desire that his ensign and standard | Salem as usual in the Second month, and at 


may be set up in those parts of America, and 
not that of self. The spreading of God’s holy 
truth and word of life abroad will make the 
barren wilderness a fruitful field. You say 
true, ‘those who come into these parts to 
shun the cross or suffering are but a burden.’ 

‘“* We are glad to hear of the spiritnal and 
heavenly harmony that was among you at 
both your Yearly Meetings, and do desire the 
Lord to preserve it, and increase it, and to 
keep down all that which is of the unnatural 
spirit amongst you ; for the Truth preserves 
both in divine nature and true natural aflec- 
tion. 

“ Ye do well in the Lord’s power to keep 
your men and women’s meetings for the Lord’s 
service. That all things may be kept down 
that dishonours the Lord. This will ease 
your magistrates of a great deal of trouble 
and toil. We do not question, as you are 
faithful, the Lord will furnish you with wis- 
dom to do his will in all things to his glory. 
Ye do well to send epistles and to visit the 
church of God in Maryland, Virginia, Caro- 
lina, and other places. We are glad to hear 
that some are stirred up in the spirit and 


Christ in New England, Virginia, Maryland 
and Carolina, and we hope in your next you 
will be able to give us account of the aflairs 
of the churches in those places after ye have 
visited them. Also what meetings ye have 
had with the Indian kings, both in your own 
country, and in your travels in other places, 
and of the spreading of Truth abroad, to the 
exaltation of God’s glorious name,—that ye 
may see the fulfilling of the Scriptures ‘ from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, God’s name is great among the Gen- 
tiles, and incense shall be offered up to him in 
every place.’ 


though we are absent in the body, yet we are 
present with you in the Spirit, and do rejoice 


God, and the stedfastness of your faith in 
Christ Jesus. As forour Yearly Meeting, it was 
large, quiet, and peaceable, and the glorious 
presence of the Lord was among us, in great 
love and unity; and his power and glory 
shone over all. As for further passages, we 
commend you to our yearly paper, and so do 
commend you all, both in Pennsylvania and 
Jersey, and elsewhere, to the word of grace, 
the word of patience, and the word of wis- 
dom, by which all things were made, ad by 
which you may be all furnished and supplied 
by the same word which reconciles us to God. 
Being born again of the immortal seed, and 
fed by the milk of this word, we will grow in 
the immortal life. So God Almighty keep 
you in the Seed, in which all nations are 
blessed, in whom ye have eternal rest and 
peace. Amen. 
“ Ye may read this in your Yearly Meeting. 
George Fox, 
Alexander Parker, 
Stephen Crisp, 
James Parke, 
Geo. Whitehead.” 








should commence. 


power of the Lord to visit the churches of 


“ And now, dear Friends and brethren,—— 


to hear of your holy order in the Spirit of 


Burlington in the commencement of the Sev- 
enth month. The records of the proceedings 
of these meetings are lost. 
of Seventh month, the Yearly Meeting at Phi- 
ladelphia was held. 
attendance from Rhode Island, from Choptank 
in Maryland, and. from the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Herring Creek, in the same province. 


On the 15th day 


There were Friends in 


The Yearly Meeting agreed unanimously 


that hereafter there be but one Yearly Meet- 
ing in Pennsylvania and West New Jersey. 
To be held one year at Burlington, and the 
next at Philadelphia. 


To commence the first 
First-day in the Seventh month; the first, 


second and third days were to be devoted to 


meetings for worship, and on Fourth-day, the 
men’s and women’s meetings for business 
It was also agreed that 
in the next year (1686) it should be held at 
Burlington. 

From that time no Yearly Meeting but this 
one had any general disciplinary powers in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, although that 
at Salem continued to be held, and exercised 
some control over the meetings in its vicinity 
until towards the close of that century. 


TEXAS, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled : 


The Memorial and Remonstrance of the Re- 


ligious Society of Friends, in the States of 
New York and Vermont, and parts adja- 
cent, Respectfully sheweth :— 


That your memorialists learn, with regret, 
that it is proposed to annex the State of ‘Texas 
to, and incorporate it with, the States of this 
Union ;—and, believing, as they do, that the 
consummation of this measure would extend 
and perpetuate slavery, and placé in jeopardy 
that peace and harmony which now happily 
exist among the nations of the earth, they feel 
it to be an incumbent and religious duty res. 
pectfully, but earnestly, to remonstrate against 
such annexation. 

‘The views and opinions of your memorial- 
ists, in relation to slavery, are well known :— 
they are not of recent origin—nor are they 
connected, in any degree, with party or sec- 
tional feelings. 

The greater part of a century has elapsed 
since the predecessors of your memorialists— 
influenced by what they believed to be the 
will of Him, who is no respecter of persons— 
and who, it is declared, “ made of one blood 
all the nations of men,”—emancipated their 
own slaves, at, what then appeared to be, a 
great pecuniary sacrifice. At a still earlier 
period, and near half a century before the fo- 
reign slave-trade was declared by law to be 
piracy, the Religious Society of Friends for- 
bade all participation in it ;—and impelled by 
the same sense of religious duty which now 
prompts it to approach the National Legisla- 
ture, ceased not to importune those in author- 
ity to prohibit the unrighteous traffic. 

Slavery originated in a dark, and, compa- 
ratively, barbarous age ;—at a time when the 
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political and civil rights of man were little un- | plished in judgment, and attended by an aw- 
derstood, and less regarded ;—when civil and | ful retribution :—for they coincide in opinion 
ecclesiastica) tyranny oppressed the nations, | with one of the most eminent American states- 
and subjected the people to grievous and cruel men, that it will be found—should such a con- 
sufferings. Against these violations of human flict occur—that the Almighty has no attri- 
rights, the members of this Religious Society | bute which can take sides with ‘ the oppres- 
have ever sustained a peaceable, but firm and | sor.” 

unwavering testimony—and even sealed that} Your memorialists apprehend, moreover, 
testimony with their blood. that the annexation of ‘Texas will involve this 

In the progress of time, it pleased the King | country in war. 

of kings,—by the spread of the Gospel of his} ‘They had indulged the hope that corrected 
dear Son—to soften the hearts of rulers, and | views of the benign religion of the Prince of 





WHALING, 

Every man was now at his station. The 
tubs of lines had been just put into the boats ; 
the harpoons and lances adjusted in their pro- 
per places, ready for action. ‘ Lower away,’ 
cried the mate, and every boat was instantly 
resting on the water, manned by their re- 
spective crews. ‘Give way, my lads!’ said 
the mate. All orders were now given in a 
low tone ; every man did his utmost; all the 
boats were now gliding over the smooth 
swells, each striving to be headmost in the 


to enlighten the minds of the people, until we | Peace were hastening the day when “ nation | chase. 


have seen, even in the despotisms of the old|should no longer lift up sword against nation, 
world, a greatly ameliorated condition of the /nor learn war any more.” 
subject, and the shackles rapidly falling from 
the limbs of the slave. have mostly arisen from the pride of princes 
That the example of the free political insti-|and their lust of empire ; that nations have 
tutions of this country, has exerted a powerful | often been deluged with blood, and subjected 
influence in improving the condition of man-|to the most dire calamities, by causes and 
kind, will scarcely admit of a doubt ;—and | considerations, regarding which, the people 
yet your memorialists have to deplore that|—those upon whom the burdens and the mis- 
she is in danger of being the last to extend |eries of war devolve—had little knowledge, 
the benefits of her own beneficent and right-|and felt less interest ;—that wars have fre- 
eous principles to all who may justly claim | quently been waged by unprincipled rulers, to 
an interest in them—to all who are made in/divert the attention of an oppressed people 
the image of Him, who, we have solemnly de- | from their own sufferings. But the mitigation 
clared, * created all men equal, and endowed |of despotic sway, which modern times have 
them with certain inalienable rights”—inclu- | witnessed, has produced a repose, which awa- 
ding “ liberty, and the pursuit of happiness!”|kens a cheering hope in the mind of the 
Against every measure which may deepen} Christian philanthropist. Should a country, 
and fasten this foul stain upon the character | upon which the Gracious Giver of every good 
of our beloved country, and retard the pro-|and perfect gift, has shed the choicest of his 
gress of free institutions throughout the world, | blessings ;—a country every way fertile, and 
by the contradiction it involves and the im-| extensive beyond the possibility of speedy oc- 
putation it would seem to justify, that our love | cupation, be the first to interrupt this repose, 
of liberty is selfish and exclusive—your me-|and to unsheath the sword for the acquisition 
morialists earnestly and solemnly remon-|of additional territory, great and fearful in- 
strate, deed must be the responsibility it assumes— 
If it be conceded that the coloured man is/and awful the retribution it may justly appre- 
comprehended in the plan of redemption ac-|hend. 


complished by Him, who died for all men ;— 
if he be a man, in the sense signified in the 
divine injufiction—* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so| 
unto them,” then the fact of our depriving | 
him of freedom, and preventing his “ pursuit | 
of happiness,” is as gross a violation of the 
spirit and precepts of our holy religion, as it is 
incompatible with our boasted declaration of 
the rights of man. 

Your memorialists are aware that this sub- 


Whatever may be thought of the opinion 
entertained by your memorialists, that war, un- 
der any and every circumstance, is forbidden 
to the followers of Christ, they respectfully 
urge—what they apprehend few will deny— 
that if there be any one great and prominent 
principle clearly inferable from the example 
and precepts of the Author of our holy reli- 
giou—of Him whose advent was announced 
by the. heavenly anthem, “On earth peace, 
and good will towards men”—it is a principle 





ject is one of great delicacy. They are not|of love and forbearance which would prevent 
insensible to the obstacles to general emanci-| war, except upon the supposed existence of a 
pation :—but being fully persuaded that He, | stern and imperious necessity. 

to whom “ the nations are but as the dust of| If this be admitted as a sound view of Chris- 
the balance”—and who will “ judge them in| tian doctrine, does it not present a strong in- 
righteousness,”—is calling for this sacrifice | ducement for the representatives of the Ame- 
at the hands of the American people; and|rican people to pause, and deliberately to 
believing that to nations, as to individuals, weigh the motives which prompt, and the 
who sincerely seek his aid, he will “ provide | consequences which may follow, the annexa- 
a way where there seemeth no way,” and will | tion of Texas to the States of this Union ? 
sustain them by his outstretched arm, in every | Signed by direction and on behalf of a Meet- 
honest effort to discharge an incumbent duty,| ing of Representatives of the Yearly Meet- 
your memorialists cannot hesitate in urging| jing of the Religious Society of Friends 
the commencement of the great and noble} aforesaid, held in the city of New York the 
work of universal freedom. They doso with) 26th day of Twelfth month, 1844. 

the less hesitation, because they believe that Hewry Hrnspaxe, Clerk. 
even the temporal interests of the master will ae 

ultimately be promoted by it ;—and they are , a . 

impelled by a serious apprehension that, ifnot| He that waits for an opportunity to do much 
performed in mercy, the work will be accom | at once, may breathe out his life in idle wishes. 





The whales had now gone down, and we 
rested for them to break water again. In 


History furnishes ample evidence that wars|about two minutes they were blowing all 


around, and very much scattered. They had 
| been alarmed by the boats, so that it was im- 
possible to get near enough for a dart. 

One time five of the monsters rose up close 
to our boats. The mate motioned us all to be 
silent. We could have fastened to one, and 
the only reason, as we supposed, why we did 
not, was because the mate was so much fright- 
ened. ‘The whales now ran to the southward, 
and every boat was in chase as fast as we 
could spring to our oars. 

The first mate’s boat was headmost in the 
chase ; our boat next, and the captain’s about 
|halfa mile astern. The first mate now came 
jup with, and fastened to a large whale. We 
were soon on the battle ground, and saw him 
struggling to free himself from the barbed 
harpoon which had gone deep into his huge 
carcass. We pulled upon the monster, and 
our boat-steerer darted another harpoon into 
him. ‘Stern all!’ shouted the mate. ‘Stern 
ali for your lives!’ We steered out of the 
reach of danger, and peaked our oars. The 
whale now ran, and took the line out of the 
boat with such swiftness, that we were oblig- 
ed to throw water on it to prevent its taking 
fire by friction around the loggerhead. 

The whale now stopped, and dashed .and 
rolled about in great agony, so that it was 
dangerous approaching him. By this time 
the captain came up and boldly darted a har- 
poon into his writhing body. The enraged 
whale raised his head above the water, snap- 
os his horrid jaws together, and lashed the 
sea into foam with bis flukes. 

The mate now approached near enough to 
bury a lance deep in his vitals, and shouted 
jagain, ‘Stern all!’ A thick stream of blood, 
instead of water, was now issuing from his 
spout holes. Another lance was buried. He 
| was thrown into dying convulsions, and ran 
around in a circle. His flurry was soon over. 
| He turned upon his left side, and floated, dead. 
We gave three cheers, and took him in tow, 
for the ship was about twenty miles off. 

But a still more exciting and perilous scene 
was to follow. For the third day after this, 
while we were still busy trying out the oil, 
| the captain being on the forecastle, cried out, 
‘There she blows! there she blows!’ And 
sure enough, there were several large sperm 
whales blowing, off our weather bow. There 
was a tremendous sea running, and it looked 
squally ; however we lowered away the lar- 
board and waist boats, and went in chase. 
We chased them about two miles, when there 
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ame up a tremendous squall, and the rain and such is the skill whereto they attain, that}Garden at Brussels, I was shown a bamboo 
fell in torrents. We peaked our oars, and) by walking once through a plantation, and | five inches in diameter, which had increased 
presently a signal from the ship directed us to| giving a general glance at the trees, they are|in height nine feet in twenty-seven days, 
pull away to the leeward. Away we flew,/enabled to state, with the most astonishing | sometimes making-a progress of six to eight 
and soon the boat-steerer darted a harpoon|accuracy, on what number of boxes the mer-|inches in a day. In our climate, we meet 
into a very large one. It instantly turned chant may calculate. It becomes, however, | with few illustrations of the rapidity with 
and ran to the windward, and I thought it) quite a matter of speculation to the purchaser, | which plants are capable of springing up in 
would have stove the boat in pieces as we)as orange crops are a very uncertain proper-|the most favourable circumstances ; and the 
bounded from billow to billow. However, our|ty, and subject to various casualties between | above examples probably give us only an int- 
line parted, and at the same moment our first |the time they are thus valued and the gather-| perfect idea of the velocity with which the 
mate’s boat got fast to the same whale. Wejing. For instance, a continuance of cold| bamboo, the palm, the tree-fern, and other 
hauled in the line, bent another harpoon, and jnorth or north-easterly wind will cut them off; | vascular plants, may grow in their native soil 
went in pursuit again. We chased about ard violent storm will sometimes lay the whole | and climate. And with what numerous and 
an hour, when the whale turned to the wind-|crop on thé ground in a night; or it may be| complicated chemical changes is the produc- 
ward, and made directly for us. The mate jentwely deatagpatisby insects. Nothing can/|tion of every grain of the substance of these 
should have avoided it, but he was so much |exceed the rich luxuriant appearance of these | plants attended—how rapidly must the food 
excited in the chase as to be blind to all dan-| Hesperian gardens during the principal fruit} be selected and absorbed from the air and 
ger. On we went, and our boat struck the ths—namely, from November to March,| from the soil—how quickly trans‘rmed and 
whale’s head with such force as t6 throw us| when the emerald tints of the unripe, and gol-| assimilated ! 

off our thwarts; at the same monfent our|den*hue of the mature fruit, mingle their 
boat steerer sent two harpoons into his body.|beauties*with the thick dark foliage of the 
It rolled over on its back, and we being to the| trees ; abd when the bright odoriferous blos- 
windward, before we could get clear of dan-|som diffuses a sweetness through the surround- 
ger, a heavy sea struck our boat, and throw |g, neighbourhood which is quite delicious.— | of 1 500 to 2,000 years, yew trees to 3,000 
us directly into the whale’s mouth. ‘ Jump !| Boid’s Western Islands. years, and other species are mentioned as 


Spring for your lives !’ shouted the mate, as ae having flourished from 4,000 to 6,000 years ; 
ot ae into oy eee Foy ee a aes Queen Isabella, the young sovereign of| while even a rose tree (rosa canina) now liv- 
ime to throw ourselves clear of the "| Spain, is said to possess 9 wonderfully reten-| ig, is quoted by Sprengel as being already 


fore it was crushed into atoms by its ponder-|,. : upwards of 1,000 years old. 
ous jaws. Net io the Joust bust, but dreadfalty |U%° memory, which puts to the blush all the | “P as y 


Cishtendl: we etek altel én. Sant «, | efforts of Gouraud. She can name with per-| The rapidity of the growth of a plant, and 
to the pes Sesto F Divine P oa thedia Cnn fect readiness, the date. of every important) the length of its life, are equally affected by 
porahd io pecs by the pen of sharks|°v°"* of ancient and modern history. Whilst| circumstances. On a knowledge of these 





The long period of time during which, 
year after year, these changes may proceed 
io the same vessels, or in the same tree, is no 
less wonderful. Oaks have lived to an age 





which ded N.J L she was at Barcelona, the Queen Mother, and | circumstances, and of the means of controlling 
ae eT ee some other individuals were conversing on the | or of producing them, the enlightened prac- 
—_ subject of » and alluding to several | tice of agriculture is almost entirely depen- 
Orange Groves of St. Michael. eminent yersove who had -been in a remark- | dept.—Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
The orange plantations or quintas of St. Mi- able degree With that faculty. “I 


chael are of large extent, always encircled by think,” observed the: young Queen, “that I _ 

a wall from fifteen to twenty feet high, and have a tolerably good  Gauaery ;” and she di-} Animal Instinct.—A friend, who returned 
within a thick plantation-belt of the faya, ce- rected Senior Donozo Cortes, her secretary, to| not Jong since from a tour through our West- 
dar-tree, fern, birch, &c., to protect the bring her a book which she had never seen. | erp country, has related to us a touching in- 
orange trees from the sea breezes. The trees| _%& Secretary presented to her a volume of stance of instinct in animals; and as all such 
are propagated from shoots or layers, which the lyric poemsof Ochva. Her Majesty read | circumstances possess natural interest, we re- 
are bent at the lower end into the ground and from it about three hundred lines, and then| cord it. Our friend was returning from a 
covered with soil until roots begin to strike closing the book she repeated them without | short hunt one day, when he espied near his 
when they are separated from the parent an orror. Some time after this eccurrence, | cabin a large squirrel in the top of an oak 
stem, and trangplanted into a small excavated being in the palace at Madrid, and surrounded | tree, and deliberately aiming his fowling-piece 
well about three feet deep, (lined with pieces by several persons of her court, she turned to} he discharged its contents at the frisky ani- 
of lava, and surrounded at the top by planta- her secretary and said—* Donozo, you recol- | mal, without any apparent effect, as the little 
tions of laurel, young faya, and broom,) until lect having heard me read those lines of Och- Observ- 


' | creature retained his hold unmoved. 

the tender orange plants are sufficiently strong, er ona ae = eee | ing this, he got an axe-and began striking at 
at which period the plantations immediately | ° endian, iesinaion aa wishes ars bens oak to bring the squirrel down. This, 
round them are removed, and each plant be-| 11. Ge omission. In like manne ies a however, for some time produced no such re- 
gins to shoot up and flourish, after which no at ies il - a re" h " fee names | sult, but at length the animal came down to 
farther care is taken of it, beyond tarring oc-| -. sadhon ' es ‘ ft ag i Eos lowest limb of the tree, where, seating 
casionally the stem, to prevent injury by in- * il hee ” hy ena . hed ~ SS + | himself on his hind legs, he began to chatter 
sects ; and it in time spreads out with the ma- pecially those a waem , ne had copverse »| most piteously, and at the same time holding 
jestic luxuriance of a chestnut tree. In this Ge engraven on her recollection.—Philada. | yy one of his fore legs (which our friend saw 
country it only requires seven years to bring - was badly broken) with the other, much asa 
an orange plantation to good bearing; and = person supports one arm with the other, he 
each tree, on arriving at full growth a few| Rapid Growth of Plants.—Who can under-| !ooked down on the sportsman imploringly, 
years after, will then annually, upon an aver-|staod or explain the extraordinary activity |@%4 began to lick his wound. This had the 
age, produce from 12,000 to 16,000 oranges :| which pervades the entire vascular system of | desired effect upon our friend, who turned 
a gentleman told me he had once gathered |the plant when circumstances are favottrable ®W@y, conscious of having learned a lesson of 
26,000. The crops are purchased, previous|to its growth? A stalk of wheat has been ob-| humanity and forbearance, and left the poor 
to their arrival at a state of maturity, by the|served to shoot up three inches in as many squirrel to make his escape without farther 
merchants, who ascertain the value of the|days; of barley, six inches in the same time ; | ™olestation.—Boston Transcript. 

year’s probable produce through the medium|and a vine twig almost two feet or eight in- 
of experienced men, and then make their offer|ches a day (Du Hamel). Cucumbers have s ; ros 
accordingly. The men thus employed to val-|been known to acquite a length of twenty- The Indians.—Governor Briggs, in his 
ue orange crops, gain a livelihood thereby ;|four inches in six days; and in the Botanic | message, calls the attention of the legislature 








to the remnants of the Indian tribes who yet 
linger in Massachusetts, and says : 

“ These poor remains of a race, who once 
were the lords of our mountains, and valleys, 
and islands, are objects of peculiar interest, 
and should attract special attention and care. 
A few years since they were sunk by intem- 
perance, that curse alike of the savage and 
civilized man, to the lowest depths of wretch- 
edness and degradation. ‘The temperance re- 
formation has been to them a great blessing. 
Their condition has been much improved. 
‘They cultivate their lands much better than 
formerly, have schools among them, organiz- 
ed churches and religious teachers of their 
own. Some of them are good fishermen and 
whalemen. Necessity has compelled them to 
abandon the pursuits of their fathers, and but 
very few can speak or understand their na- 
tive language. ‘They look up to the govern- 
ment of the state for encouragement and sup- 
port. Nothing which the paternal care of 
the legislature can do to improve their condi- 

ation, elevate their character, protect them in 
the enjoyment of their lands, and shield them 
from the encroachments of unprincipled white 
men, should be omitted.” 



















































THE FRIEND. 





FIRST MONTH, 25, 1845. _ 





We publish to-day the memorial of the 
New York Meeting for Sufferings against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. It 
was presented to the Senate on the 6th inst. 
From the National Intelligencer we learn that 
it was presented by Senator Dickinson, and 
on his motion the reading of it was commenc- 
ed, when 

Senator Merrick said that it was evident 
the memorial was based upon arguments 
against slavery; he therefore moved that it| 
be laid on the table, as was the usual course | 
with the Senate in respect to petitions and | 
memorials upon that subject. 

The reading of the memorial was advocat- 
ed by Senator Dickinson, and Senator Foster 
of New York. 

Senator Crittenden said the memorial was | 
from members of the Society of Friends, who | 
had always been permitted to present their | 
views upon all subjects—presented, as they | 
always were, in candour, quietness, and peace. 
The views of this estimable body of citizens 
upon the question of slavery were known to| 
all, and they had always been allowed to ex-| 
press them. It was as members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends that they. now memorialized | 
the Senate, and not as abolitionists. He wish- 
ed the memorial to be read. 

The Senate decided in favour of the read- 











red to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


A Special Meeting of “ The Institute for 


P. M., at the Committee-room, Mulberry st. 
M. C. Cores, See’ry. 
First month, 1845. 


ing, and the memorial was afterwards refer- | 


THE FRIEND. 


SOUP SOCIETY. 

The Society for Supplying the Poor with 
Soup, has concluded to open the house, No, 
16 Green street, between Spruce and Pine 
above Fourth streets, for the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of soup to the poor, on Fifth-day, 
the 23rd instant; and to continue open, for 
delivery, every week-day, during the inclem- 
ent season, between the hours of 11 and one 
o'clock, 

Meat, vegetables, or other supplies, will be 
gratefully received at the house. 

Donations in money, will be received by 
the treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, 144 South 
Fourth street, or the committee in attendance 
at the house during the hours of delivery. 

WANTED 

An apprentice to the Bricklaying business, 
by a Friend of this city. A member would 
be preferred. Inquire at this office. 








Diep, at the residence of her husband, in Smyrna, 
Harrison county, Ohio, on the 24th of Eleventh month 
last, in the 35th year of her age, Ansy T’., wife of Rob- 
ert 8S. Holloway, and daughter of Francis and Lydia 
Taber of New Bedford. From the commencement of 
her last illness, which was but of nine days’ duration, 
her solid and meek demeanour evinced that her faith 
and hope were upon her Lord and Redeemer, whom in 
health she had delighted to serve. Her husband’s means 
at the time of their marriage were very limited, yet she 
was mainly concerned that they might “seek first the 
kingdom of heaven,” and trust that all other neccessary 
things might be added. She felt a deep interest in the 
literary and religious education of the beloved youth, | 
and very acceptably to her friends and the pupila, filled 
for some time the station of teacher at Friends’ Board- 
ing School at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. In her inter- 
course with the world, she endeavoured to fulfil the in 
junction “ whatsoever ye would that men should do un- 
to you, do yeeven so unto them.” Being faithful 








the Lord who had called her into his service, she was 
made useful in the church militant. About two years 
before her decease she appeared in the ministry, utter- 
ing a few short and savoury expressions. She contin- 
ued to be exercised in this way at seasons until her 


| close, both in public mectings, and in private opportu- 


nities with her neighbours. During her illness, being 
told it was not likely she could continue long, she 
calmly and sweetly replied, “ Death has no terror to 
me, through the mercy of my Lord and Saviour Jesus | 


that I live also.” At another time she said, “What a 
merey to be favoured to feel the presence of the Lord in 
a time like this.” A friend speaking encouragingly to 
her, she replied, “I have felt the consolation of the Al- 
mighty poured into my spirit this day.” Shortly after- 
wards she thus spoke: “ Oh, Lord! wilt thou be pleas- 
ed to receive me into thy glory, through mercy. Oh! 
may I praise the Lord while I have my being.” On 
Seventh-day, about 12 o'clock, she bade her family 
farewell, and soon after broke forth in solemn praises 
and thanksgivings unto God and the Lamb. Thus she 
evinced that hef faith and confidence were unshaken 
in her Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


» at his residence, near Flushing, Ohio, on the 
4th of First-month, Aaron Hotuoway, in the 68th 





year of his age, He was an exemplary Friend, firmly 


attached to the ancient doctrines and principles of our 
religious Society ;—was remarkably kind to the poor, 
the needy, and afflicted, and entertained Friends with 
great kindness and hospitality. His loss will be deeply 
felt by his family, for whom he entertained a very affec- 
tionate interest in their temporal, as well as their spirit- 
ual welfare. His mind, from the time of the death of 
his daughter, Abby T. Holloway, whom he tenderly 


Coloured Youth” will he held on Second-day, | loved, seemed much occupied in serious reading and 
the 3d of the Second month, at four o’clock, | meditation. The short illness which terminated his 


life, he bore with great patience ; and we cannot doubt, 
but that throngh the mercy of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, his spirit is at rest with the blessed of all 
generations. 


Christ, who died for me; because he liveth, I know | enter the pearl.gate city ; and if she could only get in- 





, at Rochester, on the Gth of ‘Twelfth month last, 
Mary M., wife of Elijah Pope, and daughter of Lindley 

1. Moore, in the 20th year of herage. She was early 
aware of the fatal tendency of her disease, (pulmonary 
consumption,) and met its approaches with cheerful re- 
signation to the Divine will. A humble reliance on the 
mediation of Christ, was her constant support during a 
protracted illness. She often spoke of her approaching 
dissolution with calmness, saying, “ Death had no ter- 
rors ;” and that “her hope was beyond the grave.” As 
the last conflict drew near, she remarked, “ Death would 
be a welcome messenger.” A short time before her 
gentle spirit took its flight, she said, “ Mother, I believe 
my Saviour will carry me safely through ;” and a few 
minutes after, “ Blessed Saviour, take me to thyself” 
She had often expressed a wish that her friends would 
not mourn for her; and just at the closing scene, when 
the power of speech had failed, she evinced the same 
desire, by wiping with her death-cold hand, the tears 
from her mother’s cheeks, and gently shaking her head, 
as if to say, “ Weep not.” 


, in Hendricks county, Ind., on the 20th of 
Twelfth mo, last, of consumption, Hannan, wife of Job 
Hadley, in the 27th year of her age; a member of Mill 
Creek monthly and Spring particular meeting. From 
childhood she was dutiful and affectionate to her parents, 
and diligent in the perusal of the Holy Scriptures— 
She was faithful in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings through life, though part of the time she lived re- 
mote, and had many discouragements and difficulties 
to encounter. Being much attached to the principles 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends, and obedient 
to the manifestations of Light in her own heart, she 
became early qualified for usefulness in the church, 
Plain and simple in manners, dress and furniture, she 
served as an example worthy of imitation. Through 
her last illness, which was of several months duration, 
she manifested much resignation and quietness of mind, 
often interceding for patience, and ability to be wholly 
resigned to the Divine will. Having a living concern 
for the welfare of our religious Society, she feelingly 
exhorted those around her to faithfulness in attending 
to the manifestations of the light of Christ within, 
which she was well assured was the only infallible 
guide. Near the close, she frequently expressed that 
the prospect before her looked pleasant; that death had 
no terror, though it was a solemp thing to die ; that she 
had not attained to this by any merit of her own, but 
that it was altogether of His mercy that she was thus 
favoured ; that all her righteousness was but as filthy 
rags. About three hours before her departure, she ask- 
ed to hear the 2st and 22nd chapters of Revelations 
read, and did not converse much after. Her mind 
seemed absorbed in meditation on what had been read, 
and the blessed prospect before her, remarking what a 
glorious situation those were in, who were permitted to 








side the door, it was all she craved—of which she had 
a lively hope. She appeared then to fall into a sweet 
sleep, and quietly breathed her last without a struggle. 
And we humbly trust that she has entered into that 
rest prepared for the righteous from the foundation of 
the world. 





, of pulmonary consumption, on the 20th of 
Twelfth month last, at Middletown, Delaware county, 
Pa., Resecoa, wife of William Smedley, in the a 
second year of her age. She was one who from early 
life was guarded and circumspect in her conduct, walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord; and was remarkably pre- 
served under the trials incident tothe care and govern- 
ment of her numerous family, as a good example of 
meekness and humility. At one time during her ill- 
ness, she remarked: “ While I lay down a little while 
ago, I was bemoaning my situation, for [want of] a 
greater evidence of acceptance, and there was such a 
calming sweetness came over me, with this comfortable 
language as plain to my inward ear as if it had been 
cain ‘ My child, thou knowest that I have been with 
thee in all thy trials hitherto; and I will be with thee 
to the end, and receive thee into my kingdom :’ I was 
so comforted, that I could praise his excellent name; 
and I hope I shall not again distrust his promise, let 
my days be few or many.” 
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